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(Method of W. R. Davis, M.R.C.Y.S.) 


WITH EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


A single application will check the advance 
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absence of fetor, dryness, and less tendency i 
to bleed, when scraped or cut, of the diseased i 
surfaces. In bottles 3/- each. Carriage Paid 4/- 
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These will be received up to Thursday morning. 
Five ines or under 2/6; or two insertions 4/-; for 
three 5/-. 
Each line above five—first nsertion 6d; after first 3d. 
Average—seven words in a line. 
These Advertisements will not be inserted 
unless prepaid, and if replies are to be received at this 
office an extra ninepence must be included. 


Government of the Union of South Africa. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


APPLICATION S are invited for appointment as 
District Veterinary Surgeons on the following 
conditions :— 

(1) Contracts for 3 years ; (2) Salary of £400 on the 
junior scale £400-30-550, with the possibility of advance- 
ment to any notch on the scale not ay mpers - £52 after 
one year’s scrvice, and promotion to the scale £550-25- 
650 on reaching the top of the junior scale ; (3) War 
bonus and local allowances in accordance with regula- 
tions ; (4) Free first-class transport from Southampton 
to destination in the Union, and return if service not 
continued on the expiration of the contract ; (5) Half 
salary during voyage 5 6) Applicants must hold the 
diploma of the oe 5 College of Veterinary Surgeons or 
its equivalent, and other things being equal, preference 
will be given to those under 28 yrs. of age ; (7) Selected 
candidates will be required to preduce entirely satis- 
factory medical certificates on forms to be obtained from 
the High Commissioner, who will also supply further 
particulars of conditions on application. 

Applications, which may be submitted in any form 
which candidates censider desirable, together with 
copies of testimonials as to character, qualifications and 
experience, all in duplicate, should reach the Secretary, 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, 32 Victoria Street, S.W.1, not later than 18th 
October, 1920. 
‘T HERE is a Vacancy for a Government Veterinary 

Officer, Fiji, Salary £500 per annum plus tempo- 
rary bonus amounting to £130 per annum. Candidates 
should preferably be unmarried, and should have a wide 
experience of cattle and cattle farming. Further inform- 
ation and forms of application are obtainable from the 
Assistant Private Secretary (Appointments), Colonial 
Office, Downing Street, S.W. 1. 


Mid-West and South Wales V.A. 


A MEETING will take ) ae at Cardiff, on Thursday, 
Oct. 14th next. Agenda—Routine business : Quittor 
and Poll Evil : Demonstrations by Professor Brayley 
Reynolds, with explanatory remarks and short discus- 
sion. Further discussion on scale of fees: Resolution— 
“ That this Association be affiliated with The National 
Veterinary Medical Association.” Specimens. 

The demonstrations by kind invitation of Capt. J. H. 
Stewart, M.C., at St. Blanes, Neville Street, Cardiff, at 
2.15 p.m. prompt. The meeting will be continued at the 
Royal Hotel, the President, W. M. Scott, Esq., ¥.R.C.v.s., 
in the Chair. 

Tea at the Royal Hotel by kind invitation of the 
Welsh members. R.S.V.P. before Oct. 10th. 


Bath. J.J. AVESTON, M.R.C.V.8., Hon. Sec. 


Mallein and Tuberculin 


M EMBERS of the Profession may obtain Mallein 

and Tuberculin on application to the Principal 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1., on 
the following terms: In bottles 6d. per dose ; minimum 
quantity supplied, two doses, In hermetically sealed 
tubes containing one dose each (specially suitable for 
use abroad), pad oj dose. Concentrated (for the ophthal- 
mic test), in sealed tubes, 9d. per dose. 


Lincolnshire and District V.M.A. 


A MEETING will be held at the Albion Hotel, 
Lincoln, on Thursday, Oct. 21st. The chair will 
be taken by the President, A. D. Lalor, Esq., at 2 o’clock. 
Agenda — Routine business : Presidential address : 
Paper, with “ Demonstrations including the use of the 
Stomach tube, by W. W. Lang, Esq., M.R.c.v.s. 
Ladies will be welcomed to tea, 4.30 p.m., immediately 


following the meeting. 
T. Hicks, Hon. Sec. 


S Locum or Assistant. Experienced and reliable 
M.R.C.V.S., now disengaged. First-class references. 
sign bond : ride motor cycle. Experienced both town 
and count Address, 2103 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, 
London, 3. 


F OR Sale. Goodwill of a high-class dog practice for 

cash : owner retiring. Good residential town and 
neighbourhood. Address, 2104 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, 
London, S8.W. 3. 


WAN TED. Charts, diagrams, slides, and other 
equipment for C.C. veterinary lectures. Address 
2102 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 
WAN TED, Assistant for country practice (Scotland), 
motor cyclist. State terms and _ references. 
Address 2101 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 3 


L°cuM wanted for two weeks, country practice. 
Ride motor cycle. Address, 2105 V.R., 20 Fulham 
Road, London, SW. 3. 


WANTED, a thoroughly practical qualified assistant 
for mixed practice. State age, salary, and refer- 
ences té R. C, Tayler, veterinary surgeon, Colchester. 


WANTED at once, qualified assistant; town and 

_ country practice. Must be experienced motorist, 
and sign usual bond ; references must stand strictest 
investigation. Reply, giving full details re salary, age, 
experiences, and references to 2106 V.R., 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W., 3. 


WANTED, Qualified Assistant for busy mixed 

practice. Must be practical and energetic. Refer- 
ences. State terms outdoors. Address, 2108 V.R., 
20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 


Vaccines, 


V ETERINARIAN S may obtain Autogenous Vaccines 
on application to the Principal, Glasgow Veteri- 
College. Advice as to suitability of case. Sterile 


swabs with instructions supplied. Terms on application 


All communications respecting advertisements shouid be addressed to 
H. & W. BROWN 20 Fulham Road London, 8.W 3 
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PROPAGANDA. 

At the recent meeting of the Western Counties 
V.M.A., reported last week, the Secretary made an 
important statement. He said that “out of a 
total of 117 Veterinary Surgeons practising in 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, they had 
only 40 enrolled in the Association.” This only 
just exceeds a proportion of one-third. Small as 
the figures are, it is doubtful whether many or in- 
deed any of the Societies could show much better 
ones, and it is probable that some would have to 
show worse. It would be well for every Secretary 
of a local Association to furnish his members with 
similar figures, stating the ratio of the membership 
to the strength of the profession in the district. 
That would show members how much propaganda 
work within the profession remains to be done be- 
fore either the local Societies or the central 
“National” to which they are affiliated can attain 
their maximum of utility to the profession. 

Both the National and the local Societies did 
good work for us in the old days before the amalga- 
mation. In many directions, we could never have 
advanced so far as we have done without them. 
Now that they are welded into a complete organis- 
ation, they are capable of doing much better work 
for us. 

But throughout their earlier history they never 
did all the good that might have been done, solely 
on account of their insufficient membership. The 
same difficulty still cripples them ; and, while it re- 
mains they will never do all the good that they 
otherwise might. So long as the National with its 
branches can only claim a minority of the pro- 
fession as members, we can never expect them to 
reach or even approach their maximum of utility. 
Their greatest need to-day is for members to recog- 
nise that truth and act upon it. 

The Western Counties Secretary indicated the 


true remedy when he expressed the hope that ‘each |. 


member of the Association would make a serious 
effort to increase the membership.” Personal pro- 
paganda by individual members is more likely to 
increase the rolls than any other method. It is 
more hopeful than any amount of speaking at meet- 
ings or writing in journals; for it could touch men 
who never attend meetings, and some of whom 
read journals very casually—if at all. Doubtless it 
is a troublesome and often a discouraging undertak- 
ing ; but we are not likely to bring our memberships 
to their proper strength in this generation without 
a great deal of it. That a Secretary should urge it 
on his members is a hopeful sign of the times. 


Our UNEMPLOYED. 


The letter signed ‘“‘ Unemployed ” in our issue of 
2nd inst. brings to light one of the unpleasant 
possibilities of Army Veterinary Service. After 
some years of service, this officer has been placed 
on half-pay and passed fit for home service ; but the 
A.V.S. are apparently unable to find employment 
for him. The letter states that he has been obliged 
to give up a managership owing to physical unfit- 
ness: and further says “not unemployable.” The 
obvious inference is that the writer feels himself 
quite capable of efficient work—within limitations. 
As a corollary he asks—‘‘Is it not time the 
members of the profession banded themselves to- 
gether to help their unfortunate brothers to find 
employment in their profession ? ”’ 

It is a fair question. On another page of this 
issue appears a letter from Mr. G. H. Livesey, of 
the Southern Counties Society, in which he tells us 
that he has been able to help in placing several 
demobilised officers ; but points out that it is not 
always easy to suit both parties, and indicates 
some of the reasons for this. It is further suggested 
that the local Societies should be utilised for this 
purpose ; and members are reminded that there is 
a joint Council of the three Societies for such 
purposes, which should be made use of. But the 
chief requirements for effective help in this matter 
is fellow feeling; and, where opportunity offers, 
personal effort. It is beyond question that there 
are many members seeking remunerative employ- 
ment at the present time. 


Tue Braxy”’ INVESTIGATION. 


We reprint this week portions of a long article 
which has appeared in The Glasgow Herald. It is 
notable for several reasons. It is, we believe, the 
first account in any detail of veterinary investigation 
which has appeared in the lay press. The disease 
is peculiar in its seasonable incidence, and its 
defined localisation ; and no evidence is quoted as to 
its contagion. 

The investigation appears to have determined the 
local lesion ; but the toxin, and its action in causing 
early death are still to find. The incidence with a 
falling temperature and a moist atmosphere nega- 
tives many of the microbial origins of disease, but it 
is a season favourable to some of the fungoid 
growths: and there are some groups of “moulds” 
which are credited with toxic properties, of which 
veterinarians hear little. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tre MANAGEMENT OF BREECH PRESENTATION 
IN THE Cow, 


The following is a summary of an article by Bru. 
One of the most difficult cases of foetal dystokia is 
the presentation of the breech, when the hind limbs 
of A a calf are borne forward and completely 
stretched under the abdomen. The exploring hand 
finds the ischiums and the base of the tail of the 
foetus at the entrance of the pelvis, while the foetal 
rump is blocked against the edge of the maternal 

ubis. Delivery in this position is most frequently 
impossible. Bru has seen it happen after long 
maternal expulsive efforts, aided by traction upon 
the tail of the foetus, but such cases are exceptional. 

The usual method of managing these cases is as 
follows. The cow is placed with her hind quarters 
well raised, in order to minimise expulsive efforts 
and allow the action of gravity to favour retro- 
pulsion of the foetus. The hand, placed upon the 
fetal rump, pushes it back as far as possible in the 
direction of the right flank of the mother, the left 
flank being occupied by the rumen. The calf is 

laced in the right lumbo-iliac position. The left 

ind limb of the calf, being the most accessible, 
should then be seized and extended. Here the 
difficulty is that, as soon as the hand abandons the 
rump to seize the hind limb, a maternal expulsive 
effort again drives the calf forwards. Bru’s method 
of dealing with this difficulty forms the interest of 
his article. 

His procedure is to keep the foetal rump pushed 
back by the arm of an assistant, while the veterin- 
arian deals with the hind limb. If the veterinarian 
uses the right arm, the assistant uses the left, and 
vice versa. The two men thus work shoulder to 
shoulder, and the veterinarian is in no way impeded 
by his assistant. The assistant’s arm should be 
placed above the veterinarian’s throughout the 
operation. 

_ This initial pate back of the foetus and secur- 
ing it by aid of an assistant is the first stage of the 
ration. The second is to search for the left hind 
limb, stretched out under the fetus, and convert its 
presentation into a hock presentation. The veteri- 
narian’s hand, leaving the care of the rump to the 
assistant, passes down the left hind limb to the hock, 
grasps the oe of the hock, and brings it into the 
vagina. The flexion of the hock prevents the limb 
from being drawn to the exterior, for it is retained 
by the cannon, which comes up against the anterior 
ge of the pelvis, and by the closing of the angle 
of the fetlock, which forms a sort of hook opposing 
the exit of the fetus. 

The third stage of the operation is the deflexion 
of the hock, which is not always easy. Here the 
assistant’s hand may be useful by abandoning the 
rump, seizing the hock, and using it to push back 
the foetus. The veterinarian can thus more easily 
follow the cannon and reach the pastern, which is 
bent and clasped by the hand to be drawn to the 
exterior. The extension of the cannon upon the 


leg is thus realised. In the course of this manceuvre, 
it is sometimes necessary to pass a cord in the form 
of a noose round the cannon in the neighbourhood 
of the fetlock, and entrust it to a second assistant. 
Traction upon this cord brings the foot of the foetus, 
which might otherwise he inaccessible, within reach 
of the veterinarian’s hand. 

The limb is then straightened (deflexion of the 
hock), the veterinarian’s hand remaining interposed 
between the foetal foot and the uterine wall, as the 
latter would otherwise be in danger of rupture by 
the foot during the straightening of the limb. 

The limb, when brought into its normal position 
and stretched out in the direction of the fcetal axis, 
is used to again push back the foetus to enable the 
veterinarian to disengage and extend the second 
hind limb. When this last operation is completed 
the cow, which has hitherto been kept with her 
hind-quarters raised, is placed upon level ground 
again to rapidly terminate the parturition. 

The extension of the second hind limb may pre- 
sent insuperable difficulties. In two cases, to which 
he was called late, Bru failed to accomplish it. In 
both, he succeeded in delivering the animals by 
forced extraction. This could only be done by very 
energetic traction upon the one limb in normal 
position, as the abnormal position of the other was 
a serious obstacle to delivery. Both calves died as 
a result of too prolonged compression of the um- 
bilical cord, but the mothers were none the worse. 

Inconclusion, Bru says that this method of main- 
taining retro-pulsion by the arm of an assistant de- 
serves to be employed by practitioners. He has 
described it because it is not mentioned in works 
upon veterinary obstetrics. By its aid, as a general 
rule, delivery can be effected without injury to 
either cow or calf.—(Journal de Méd. Vét. et de 
Zootechnie). 

W.R.C. 


CountTigs VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
SouTHERN CouNTIES VETERINARY 
SouTH-EASTERN VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The first combined meeting of the three Societies 
was held at the Grand Midland Hotel, St. Pancras 
Station, N.W., on Thursday, 20d September. 

There was a very large attendance, among those 

resent were: Capts. G. Rees-Mogg, Windsor ; A. J. 

illiams, Camberley ; Col. A. Olver, Profs. G. H. 
Wooldridge, F. T. G. Hobday, E. B. Reynolds, Messrs. 
J. R. Hayhurst, J. W. Melntosh, J. Willett, H. A. 
MacCormack, H.C. P. King, London; G. H. Livesey, 
Hove; T. F. Hogben, Ash; W. T. D. Broad, Marl- 
borough; J. T. Angwin, Arundel ; H. P. Hogben, 
Folkestone; F. G. Samson, Mitcham; J. B. Dier, 
East Grinstead ; C. Roberts. Tunbridge Wells ; G. P. 
Male, Reading; E. R. Woodcock, R.A.V.C.; P. J. 
‘we % Maidenhead ; G. W. Dunkin, Canterbury ; 
A. E. Willett, Staines; F. T. Trewin, Watford ; 
J. Baxter, Lechlade ; J. R. Hewer, Swindon; R. C. 
Tennant, Windsor ; S.H. Slocock, Hounslow ; 5. Tutt, 
Winchester ; F. W. Lepper. our fl G. Bloxsome, 
Brighton ; F. ©. Gillard, Folkestone. J. B. Buxton 


(Hon. Sec.). 
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Visitors : Messrs. F. Bullock (Secretary R.C.V.S.), 
R. A. O’Brien, M.D. (Director W.P.R.L.) ; J. Malcolm, 
Birmingham ; J. Motton, Penzance; A. S. Canham, 
H. R. Allen, H. King, H. D. Jones, R. J. Foreman, 
G. W. Bushman, G. Hunter, and J. F MacDonald, 
London. 

Election of Chairman. Mr. G. Mate said he had 
very much pleasure in proposing that Mr. G. H. Livesey, 
President of the Southern Counties Veterinary Society, 
be asked to take the chair. All present knew the great 
interest Mr. Livesey had taken in the combination of 
the three societies, and he was quite sure it would be 
impossible to appoint a better chairman, particularly as 
the proposition for his appointment was supported by 
the presidents of the two other societies. 

Mr. H. A. MacCormack seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN said he desired, in the first place to 
thank the members for the honour done to the Southern 
Counties Veterinary Society by the election of its presi- 
dent to gpeny over the meeting. He thought it was 
only right, as the meeting was a joint one, that the 
residents of each of the three societies should sit side 
y side in order to show their unity, and he, therefore, 
asked Mr. Broad, the president of The Royal Counties 
V.M.A., and Mr. Hogben, the president of the South- 
Eastern V.A., to sit by him at the table. He thought it 
would be agreed that the representative ccuncil, which 
was elected at the meeting of the three societies, had 
done good work in providing not too extensive a pro- 
gramme as a first attempt. They had endeavoured to 
start in a way so as to fee! their feet beneath them ; but 
he thought it would be agreed at the end of the day that 
a good day’s enjoyment, and he hoped work, had been 
provided. He sincerely trusted that the meetings 
would not consist simply of relaxation and enjoyment, 
but that they would be to the benefit of the members of 
the three societies, and he hoped to the profession. 
There was one thing upon which the members had 
every reason to congratulate the council for what it had 
done, namely, the election of a secretary. The election 
of a secretary for such an association was one of the 
most important pieces of business that had been con- 
ducted, because in all societies, as in businesses, their 
success depended a great deal upon the permanent 
officials, more particularly upon the secretary ; and he 
thought the three societies were to be heartily con- 
gratulated on having obtained the services of Mr. 
Buxton as their secretary. (Hear, hear). He was quite 
sure that in Mr. Buxton’s hands the objects for which 
the combination had been brought about would be 
attained with great efficiency, because he knew that the 
secretary would put his heart and soul into the work, 
and that he was prepared to give up a good deal of time 
and energy with the object of making the combination 
a complete success. (Uheers). 

Apologies for Absence. The Secretary, Mr. J. B. 
Buxton, announced that apologies regretting their ina. 
bility to attend the meeting had been received from 
Capt. E. E. Jelbart, and Messrs. Norman Thompson, J. 
(©. Coleman, J. Crowhurst, F. Bazley, W. Coveney, 
East, F. W. Garnett, P. Lloyd, F. Marks, J. McKerlie, 
E. Morgan, A. C. Wild, J. Washford, F. G. Golden and 
H. B. Eve. 

Date of next Meeting. After a short discussion it was 
decided, on the motion of Mr. G. P. Male, seconded by 
Capt. Rees-Mogg, that the question of the date of the 
next meeting be left in the hands of the Council, with 
power to act. 

Correspondence. The Secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Herbert King, M.R.c.v.s., dated August 30th, concerning 
the meeting of Metropolitan practitioners on the question 
of Polic and Repository fees. (The information has been 
published). 


J.| done in the case o 


Mr. Hersert KING said that he had written to the 
Commissioner of Police forwarding a copy of the resolu- 
tion that was passed at the meeting of Metropolitan 
practitioners, and received a reply saying that the matter 
would receive consideration. Since then he received, on 
September the 1st, the following letter : “ With reference 
to your letter of the 18th August relative to veterinary 
surgeons’ fee for oe animals when called by the 
police, I am directed by the Commissioner of Police of 
the Metropolis to acquaint ay that the question raised 
in your letter is already under consideration and will be 
settled shortly. In the circumstances, therefore, the 
Commissioner would suggest that a deputation seems 
hardly necessary.” He thought it was probable that the 
Commissioner would allow the guinea which veterinary 
surgeons used to have some years ago. All the reposi- 
tories had been approached, and, with the exception of 
one, they were — willing to advance the fee to a 
guinea.. The only repository which had not definitely 
given a promise was Tattersall’s. Unfortunately Mr. 
Tattersall was away, and he had not been able to see 
him ; but as soon as the Doncaster sales were over, Mr. 
Tattersall would return to town ; and he felt quite sure 
that he would agree to follow what the other repositories 
had done. Tattersalls were the principal firm whose 
catalogue it was desired to alter, because it was stated 
in the conditions of sale that 10/6d. was the fee which 
would be allowed to the purchaser for the veterinary 
surgeons examination. They wished to get that wording 
deleted or the figure altered. He thought there would 
be no difficulty with regard to the matter, and he hoped 
to see Mr. Tattersall in the course of a few days. The 
increased fees with regard to repositories were to date 
from 1st October. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that the meeting should not 
let the matter rest just as it had been left by Mr. King, 
but that a resolution should be at the meeting 
referring the matter to the Council of the three Societies, 
with the object of keeping a watch on it and of keeping 
in touch with Mr. King and the Metropolitan practition- 
ers, so that if good resulted in the forme a area, the 
same good might be extended throughout the provinces. 
If that was done, the Council could, ata future meeting, 
bring the matter up again and report, particularly how 
the hands of veterinary practitioners generally had been 
strengthened. It might also be possible to bring the 
whole subject before the notice of the National. The 
matter was too important to be dropped, because it was 
one which affected practioners throughout the country. 

Mr. F G. Samson moved a resolution in the terms 
suggested by the President. Mr. J. Willett seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. G. P. MALE suggested that the resolution should 
read: “That this combined meeting pledges itself to 
support the Metropolitan veterinary surgeons in their 
claim, and to assist them in any way possible.” 

Prof. G. H. WootpripcE thought it was highly desir- 
able that the resolution should be passed, because it was 
quite conceivable that the police might decide to offer 
an increase up to oe instead of to a guinea, as they had 

f the Green Yard fees. As was pointed 
out at the meeting of the Metropolitan practitioners, 
there was no comparison between the two sets of services, 
in that, if a veterinary surgeon was called upon to assist 
in the case of a horse down in the street, it was quite an 
easy thing, in fact not at all an uncommon thing, for him 
to ruin a suit of clothes, and consequently the fee which 
should be paid should in some degree be commensurate. 
The guinea ought to be the minimum that should be 
accepted, so that any support that'the combined Societies 
could give should be forthcoming in view of the possi- 
bility of some such lower fee being offered. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, which was accept 


ed by Mr. Samson and Mr. Willett, the resolution was 
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unanimously passed in the following terms : “ That this 
meeting approves cordially the action of the Metropoli- 
practitioners, and pledges its support to the action taken; 
and refers the matter to the Ceuncil to consider and to 
keep in touch with the Metropolitan practitioners, in 
order that the benefits secured may be extended to the 
provinces ; the matter to be reported at the next meet- 
ing.” 

Derinition or Duties OF A VETERINARY MEAT 

Inspector, by J. R. Haynurst. 


(This appeared in our issue of September 4th, p. 113], 


Mr. G. W. Dunkin (Canterbury), in opening the dis- 
cussion, said that, as had already been stated, the 
present was the first combined meeting of the societies, 
and he would like to say in that connection, before pro- 
ceeding to Mr. Hayhurst’s most instructive paper, that 
he heartily congratulated those who were instrumental 
in bringing the combination to such a successful issue. 
It must be very gratifying to those gentlemen to see 
such a large attendance, and, in addition, to have the 
services of such practitioners so willingly put at their 
disposal as they had been. He was in a position to say 
that without taking any credit to himself, for, as some 
of those present knew, he was one of the strongest 
opponents to the scheme when it was first put forward. 

e could, therefore, just as publicly admit that his 
policy was a short-sighted one, and he felt sure that his 
confreres who thought as he did would join with him in 
wishing the union all the success that was due to it. 

As for the pen to which they had all listened with 
such interest, he felt he was only voicing the sentiments 
of other fellows and members present when he said that 
he was more than grateful to Mr. Hayhurst for giving 
them in such detail his ideas on the subject of a 
Veterinary Meat Inspector’s duties. They all had cer- 
tain notions as to how those duties should be carried 
out, but it was not often they had the advantage of 
hearing those of a man who had had such experience as 
Mr. Hayhurst. He (Mr. Dunkin), had been asked to 
open the discussion, and in doing so he would say there 
are two ways of carrying that out—destructive and 
constructive. As for the former, he proposed to dis- 
miss it from his mind at once, for reasons only too 
obvious. As the author very rightly said, there was no 
uniformity in meat inspection in this country and hence 
its present unsatisfactory state. A few large cities like 
Manchester and Liverpool had their abattoirs, but 
those were unfortunately the exception. Mr. Hay- 
hurst rightly said that the inspection at shops was 
unsatisfactory, for the reason that there was so little to 
guide the inspector. In that connection it would be 
interesting to know what were the most common 
reasons for condemning such material as fish and poul- 
try, and also if Mr. Hayhurst had in his experience ever 
found other animals deftly secreted in barrels alleged to 
contain Ostend rabbits. 

With reference to tuberculosis, he would like to ask 
Mr. Hayhurst what laws he obeyed with regard to 
wholesale or partial condemnation of a carcase. Did 
he act on the recommendations of the last Royal Com- 
mission? That was matter about which there seemed 
to be some doubt. The statement made in the paper : 
“There is no compulsory meat inspection throughout 
the country” was correct, but was it not a fact that 
local authorities had it in their power to make their 
own bye-laws and that the majority did not do so! 
There, of course, the fault lay with the local authority, 
but he feared it reflected no credit on the veterinary 
inspector of the local authority for not advising them 
in that respect. Quoting again, the author said: “In 
my judgment many whole-time and part-time veter- 
inary inspectors do their excellent work with little 
notice, and even members of their Corporation have 


little idea of the good work and scientific work they 
are performing.” That was all perfectly true, but in 
his opinion it was entirely the fault of the veterinary 
inspectors. He had no time for the man who said : 
“Look at the salary of the medical officer and look at 
mine.” That was the man who just did his own parti- 
cular work and no other at the bare limits of his salary. 
A veterinary sr should, of course, submit an 
annual report to his Conncil, and in that way and in 
others make his worth known. Their many societies 
were doing excellent work in creating a solid and uni- 
form opinion, and they had done a lot to dispel that 
narrow feeling which had existed between not only 
members practising in the same district—but others 
more widely situated. That good work continued, but 
it acted as nought if they did not get individuals sup- 
porting the societies, not necessarily by their presence 
and subscriptions (although that was very necessary), 
but by their general conduct and method of carrying 
out their professional duties. He feared he had some- 
what deviated from the path, but all his remarks 
emanated from the excellent paper which Mr. Hay- 
hurst had presented, and if there was any blame to be 
attached to the length of his opening, he suggested the 
blame should be placed on that gentleman’s shoulders. 

Mr. T. F. Hocren (President of the South-Eastern 
Veterinary Association), said he was sure all present 
had been very much interested in Mr. Hayhurst’s excel- 
lent paper. He felt satisfied that most of the members 
would agree that there was need of a good deal of re- 
form in reference to the inspection of meat, especially in 
country districts. Where there was any inspection at 
all it was left to lay inspectors, who probably had very 
little training. He thought the local authorities of pro- 
vincial towns should be approached by the veterinary 
surgeons in their districts with the object of impressing 
upon them the necessity, in the interest of public 
health, of proper inspection of all slaughter-houses and 
meat exposed for sale in their several districts. He 

ain thanked the author for his paper, and was sure 
all the members were looking forward to the immense 
amount of good that was likely to arise from the prac- 
tical demonstrasion which would be given later in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. S. H. Siocock said he hoped the time would come 
when all slaughter-houses in the country would be pub 
lic slanghter-houses, because he was firmly convinced 
that private slaughter-houses should be done away with. 
With the system that prevailed in many towns, of 
numerous small inefficient slaughter-houses, inspection 
by a veterinary surgeon wasan impossibility. Slaughter 
was taking place at all hours of the day—and night, and 
difficulties arose in getting appointments made for the 
veterinary inspector to be present for the slaughter of 
single animals. Proper inspection of meat could really 
only take place in public abattoirs. A good deal of meat 
inspection was now carried out by laymen, who no doubt 
had had considerable training, according to their partic- 
ular lights ; but the members naturally advocated that 
all neat inspection should be carried out by veterinary 
surgeons only. He congratulated the author on his ex- 
cellent paper, and hoped to derive much benefit from the 
the practical demonstration to be given later in the 


day. 

Kir. J. Matcoum, Birmingham, said it afforded him 
much pleasure to be present at the meeting to hear such 
an excellent paper. In the first place, he wished to con- 
gratulate the Societies on joining together and holding 
such an interesting demonstration, because he was sure 
it was by combination and co-operation that the best 
would be obtained in the future for the veterinary pro- 
fession. Without combination and co-operation com- 
paratively little could be done. The individual man 
was considerably handicapped if he worked by himself, 
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but if he joined with other people he could exert far 
greater influence than was otherwise possible. The 
author had referred to the fact that veterinary surgeons 
rarely reported on matters that came before them, and 
that it would be much better if they made more frequent 
reports to their authorities and bring an account of their 
work before the public. Reference had been made to 
what was done by the medical officers of health in that 
respect, who made weekly, monthly and quarterly re- 
ports. On the other hand, one very rarely saw or heard 
anything in regard to veterinary matters except once a 
year. People very soon forgot what they had seen in a 
early report, but if they saw a note in the papers, week- 
if , monthly or quarterly, of what was being ro in con- 
nection with the inspection of animals or food, by the 
veterinarian, it would have a greater influence on the 
community than the present method of simply issuin 
an annual report which was rarely referred to. It ha 
been the custom in Birmingham always to issue monthly 
reports, but it was only seldom that they got into the 


rs, 
PeThe author and the various speakers had dwelt upon 
the advantage of public over private slaughter-houses. 
He was sure every veterinary meat inspector would say 
that there was no relation between the two. He had 
command over things in a public slaughter-house that he 
could not possibly have in a private slaughter-house. 
He trusted that the legislature would decide that in the 
future, as far as practicable, private slaughter-houses 
should be done away with. Some difficulties existed at 
the present time in that connection, such as compensa- 
tion, and other a but he was sure the members 
looked forward to the abolition of private slaughter- 
houses and their entire substitution by public slaughter- 
houses. Reference has been made in the paper to the 
Manchester and Liverpool abattoirs. He thought it was 
a fact that in Liverpool there was no veterinary surgeon 
in the abattoir. Liverpool had two veterinary surgeons 
in charge of its stud, inspecting dairy cows and dealing 
with the contagious diseases of animals, but when he 
was in Liverpool a short time ago the whole of the meat 
inspection was conducted by laymen under the aegis of 
the Medical Officer of Health. He did not think that 
was worthy of a great municipality like Liverpool at the 
present day. He was sure that the members hoped that 
in the near future Liverpool would join the other great 
municipalities and put the veterinary inspector in his 
right position there as elsewhere. A very common prac- 
tice, which had been found exceedingly useful in 
Birmingham, was that any butcher who found any meat 
or animals on his premises that he considered were not 
quite fit for human food and reported the fact to the 
inspector, he passed the onus of deciding whether the 
meat or the animal was fit for human f or not on to 
the public authority. By doing so he protected himself 
from prosecution in such circumstances. That had led 
to a good feeling existing between the traders and the 
inspectors, and prosecutions were now not nearly so fre- 
quent as they used to be. More meat was now surrend- 
ered and condemned than used to be the case. He 
thought it was an admirable arrangement under the ex- 
isting law that the butcher could at once appeal to the 
i tor: “Is this food fit or not?” and provided he 
had not exhibited it for sale before he submitted it to 
the inspector, he was ere from prosecution. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the present was the first 
time the members had had the opportunity of meeting 
Mr. Malcolm since his recent appointment as Secretary 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association, and he 
was sure all the members would desire to join in offering 
him their congratulations, to express the hope that in 
future they would keep in very close touch with him, 
and that Mr. Malcolm would keep a warm corner in his 


heart for the three Associations who were holding the 
combined meeting. (Cheers). 

Prof. G. H.WooLpr1inGE, in supporting the President’s 
suggestion, pointed out that the three Associations would 
also have an additional link with Mr. Malcolm in that 
the National had definitely decided to purchase 7'he 
Veterinary Record, and Mr. Malcolm had been appointed 
Editor of it. The members, therefore, knew that a ~~ 
man would put forward their views editorially week by 
week, and they would thereby have a greater opportuni- 
ty of keeping in touch with the authorities than they had 
possessed heretofore. 

Mr. Joun MALcouM, in acknowledging the Chairman’s 
and Prof. Wooldridge’s remarks, said that he would not 
have taken the position of Secretary of the National and 
Editor of 7'he Record unless he felt that he could rely 
on the members of the veterinary profession to help him. 
He felt that, in taking up the position of Secretary of 
the National Veterinary Association and the Editorship 
of the official journal, he could > § upon the various 
societies to do everything they could to make his work a 
success. The paper would belong to the profession, as 
the National Association does, and all he could do was to 
try to interpret the will of the profession. If the mem- 
bers of the profession would lay down the law of what 
they wanted and how they wanted it, and do everything 
they could to promote its well-being, they could rely on 
his doing his best to help them. (Cheers). 

Mr. H. P. of the South Eastern 
V.A., said that he had suggested that the subject should 
be brought forward for discussion because it was a very 
interesting one on which much more information was re- 

uired. ‘The motion was made at the Sanitary Institute 
that the Tuberculosis Order should be re-introduced at 
an early date, and he thought the members required all 
the ve the author could give as to how that 
Order could be propeely carried out, He desired to ask 
a question as to tuberculosis of swine. Some years ago 
the point cropped up in his own town as to the extent to 
which carcases of swine should be condemned if tuber- 
culosis was confined to the glands of the head. He knew 
a considerable number of carcases had been wholly con- 
demned for that reason. The case was fought by the 
Butchers’ Association, and a verdict was given against 
them ; but he thought the bringing of the action had 
the effect of preventing so many seizures. He believed 
that according to the report of the Royal Commission 
the whole carcase should be condemned ; but personally 
he thought if there were eflicient inspectors, and not the 
ordinary sanitary inspectors, a good deal of the carcases 
could be saved. He would like to have the opinion of 
an expert like the author on that subject, because his 
opinion would be valuable. ., 

Mr. J. R. Hayuurst, in reply, said he proposed to 
deal very briefly with the points that had been raised 
as he would have an opportunity during the course of 
his demonstration later in the afternoon, of dealing in 
greater detail with the subject. Mr. Dunkin had re- 
ferred to the question of diseased meat being found in 
barrels said to contain rabbits. He had come across 
such cases within his own experience ; in fact in various 
ways it was quite easy to hide and carry diseased meat 
from private slaughterhouses, etc., to shops and manu- 
facturing premises ; and in public abattoirs it is possible 
to do this where inspection is not carefully carried out. 
A case had come under his notice where an inspector 
had found the carcase of a pig in a barrel which was 
used for conveying blood from the abattoir to the blood 
dryers. On another occasion an unborn calf was also 
caben away in a basket which was intended to be used 
for such things as sweetbreads and so on. The attempt 
to take away the pig was detected ae because the 
inspector checked the number of pigs killed and car- 
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cases he had examined, and found that one was missing. 
He had known cattle, not intended for human con- 
sumption, to be killed at a knacker’s yard and taken by 
night direct to shops in another large town without any 
inspection 

ference h n made to the Royal Commission’s 
recommendation as to wholesale or partial condemna- 
tion for tuberculosis. He hoped, during the demonstra- 
tion later in the day, to explain that recommendation ; 
but as he had been asked a question particularly with 
regard to pigs, he desired to say that many years ago a 
medical officer sent round to every medical officer, etc., 
in the country asking what their opinion was with 
regard to the condemnation of the whole of the carcase 
of a pig when tuberculosis was localised in the head. 
His, Mr. Hayhurst’s, answer was that a large percentage 
of carcases (ex the head), was after a careful 
examination of the character of the lesions in the head 
and organs. 

It was well known that this recommendation of the 
Royal Commission, made about twenty years ago, was 
due to the poe tendency to generalization of tuber- 
culosis in the pig. The majority of towns in which 
there was a good meat inspection gave a similar answer 
to his own, but in one large borough the answer was 
made that the carcase was condemned every time. The 
funny part about that answer was that the inspector, 
who, within a very few weeks afterwards was under him 
for tuition, did not, he found, know how to examine a 
— gland except in the head. 

The question of private slaughterhouses was to be 
brought up very shortly by the Health Committee. A 
lot of these were registered under the act, and before 
they could be got rid of, it was the usual practice to 
compensate them. In many towns one or two private 
slaughterhouses were closed every year, if funds allowed. 

He was very glad that so great an authority as Mr. 
Maicolm agreed with most of the opinions expressed in 
the paper. Mr. Malcolm had specially emphasised the 
desirability of publishing the monthly report. It was 
not only desirable to notify the committee or the coun- 
cil, and through them the public, but it was exceedingly 
valuable if use could be made of the Press. He was 
able to confirm Mr. Malcolm’s statement that there was 
not yet a ow inspector in Liverpool. Under 
present conditions, the keeping back of meat by traders, 
a by Mr. Malcolm, was a very sound thing 
in . 

Mr. F. T. G. Hoppay, c.M.G., F.R.s.E., said he desired 
to take the opportunity of Came a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hayhurst for his excellent paper, particu- 
larly as he thought the present was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to forward a resolution on the subject of the paper 
from the meeting to the Council of the National, with 
the object of getting veterinary inspectors appointed to 
each corporation in the country. There was no time 
better than the present for doing so, because there were 
many men who did not wish to face the difficulties of 
= practice who were quite prepared to carry on such 

uties, and whose training in the past few years would 
fit them to do so if they passed a post- uate course. 
Veterinary inspection in this country was in a terrible 
position compared with what it was abroad. He 
suggested that a resolution should be passed with a 
view to combined action being taken by the various 
societies, so that eventually the Council of the National 
would be in a position to approach the various corpor- 


ations of the country where their opinions would be like- 
ly to have influence. ; 
He therefore to move :—“ That in the opinion 


of this meeting it is essential for the protection of the 
public health that a ay system of meat inspection be 
arranged ; and that the qualified veterinary surgeon i 
by virtue of his training in the diseases of animals an 


their flesh, the best man to be utilised for the purpose.” 

That, he thought, would be a good start to a move- 
ment which tn have excellent results for the profes- 
sion. The public, and even the great corporations, did 
not understand that the veterinary ins}ector was the 
best man to inspect meat. Meat inspection even in some 
of the very big towns was in the hands of men who a 
few years ago were laymen, and it was hardly creditable 
that that state of affairs should be allowed to exist. A 
very different condition of things existed on the Conti- 
nent. For instance, in Berlin there were 60 veterinary 
inspectors ge pee else but inspecting meat. They 
occupied a high position, the head inspector being a 
Privy Councillor. He had also seen the work carried 
on by veterinary inspectors in Italy, France, Belgium 
and America, and it was simply appalling to come back 
to England and see how little was done here in a country 
which prided itself on being the most hygienic country 
in the world. If the resolution he had suggested was 
sent forward to the other veterinary societies asking 
them if they would support it, and it was eventually sent 
to the Council of the National in order that it might be 
forwarded to the Corporations, he thought it would do 
good not only to the profession but to the public. 

Mr. J.T. ANewin, Arundel, formally seconded the 
the motion. 

Mr. GILLARD suggested that it would be desirable to 
add a clause to the resolution referring to the fact that 
the cruelty to animals which sometimes occurred in 
private slaughter-houses would be prevented if public 
slaughter-houses were erected, and also that young 
children would be debarred from being within their pre- 
cincts. If such a paragraph was embodied in the resolu- 
_ he thought it would strongly appeal to the pub- 
ic. 

It was eT ee 6 agreed that a clause to this effect 
should be added to the resolution ; and the resolution, 
with the following addition, was then put and carried 
unanimously : [“‘and that, if public slaughter-houses are 
erected, the cruelty to animals which sometimes occurs 
in private slaughter-houses would be prevented, and 
young children would be debarred from being within 
their precincts. | 

Mr. P. G. Sumpson suggested that a resumé should be 
made of the paper and the discussion, and that an en- 
deavour should be made to get this inserted, together 
with the resolution, in the London and Provincial 
Press ; and it was agreed that this should be done. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. J. 
B. Buxton, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Hayhurst for his valuable paper. 


Congratulations to the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 


The CuHarrMAN thought it would be a graceful act if 
the members passed a resolution of congratulations to 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, particularly 
its Parliamentary Committee and its most excellent 
Secretary, Mr. Bullock, on the of the Veterinar 
Surgeons’ Amendment Bill, and for the excellent wor 
it had thereby done for the benefit of the profession. 


Mr. T. F. Hocsen formally seconded the motion, 
which was carried with acclamation. 

Separate meetings were then held of the three 
Societies for the transaction of formal business, after 
which the members lunched together. Immediately 
after lunch the members proceeded to the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, Caledonian Road, N., and the adjoining 

remises, where demonstrations were given dy Mr. J. R. 

ayhurst and Mr. J. W. McIntosh of the subjects dealt 
with in .the papers they had read at the morning 
meeting. 
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OUR UNEMPLOYED. 
To the Editor of The Veterinary Record. 
Sir,—The letter of “Unemployed, not Unemploy- 
able,” touches on a subject which is of vital interest to 
quite a number of our members, and deserves serious 
consideration. 


There is no doubt that those who gave up all to serve | 
their country deserve the best treatment from their | 


fellow men, and it is the duty of the government to 
assist them to settle down to their vocations so that 
they may not suffer through their service. Apparently 
the government machinery does not work too well, and 
the panels of business men who are doing such good 
work in some directions, are not best qualified to help 
veterinary oflicers. Your correspondent is right whev 
he states that this work should be carried out by mem- 
bers of the profession—not laymen. 

Since the Armistice I have come across a number of 
demobilized officers unable to find work, and it has been 
a pleasure to try and find places for them. I am glad 
to say that I have had a certain amount of success, 
since established practitioners who could employ men 
seemed ready to give preference to service men. The 
trouble is that some men who want jobs are at present 
really not all very suitable for ordinary practice, and 
they want rather high salaries. On the other hand 
many practitioners who employed assistants before the 
war have had to do without them, have accustomed 
themselves to harder work, and what with increased ex- 
penses and decreased practice, simply cannot now afford 
the luxury of an assistant. They do not talk about it 
because men do not like to appear less prosperous than 
formerly. A certain amount of ill —y has arisen 
sometimes, because service men seem to have an idea 
that those who stayed at home made fortunes, and can 
now afford to be correspondingly generous. This is not 
the case, on the contrary, most of us are less prosperous ; 
while many a man who went on service is better off than 
ever he could have hoped to be if he had stayed 
at home, and some of those on service did very well 
financially and otherwise out of government posts. 

A way out of the difficulty, may and ought to be found 
through the local societies. When I first proposed 
joint meetings of the Royal, 8.E., and 8. Counties Socie- 
ties, I expressly stated they should use their power and 
influence to help men who were in difficulties or stranded. 
I am glad to say that a joint council was appointed, and 
among the purposes for which it was formed was: “To 
assist and advise members who are in trouble or in need 
of help (but not financially.)” This was confirmed by 
all three societies, and the Council is now in being, and 
if appealed to could use its energies to no better 


urpose. 
4 If there are any members of any of the three societies 
who cannot find employment they might apply to this 
council, and I am sure it will do all its power to assist. 
I am sure also that if others who are not actually 
members were to apply, the council would use its influ- 
ence to place them in situations, provided, of course, 
that their credentials were sound. 

Some day I hope the National will be in a position to 
take up this work on behalf of the demobilized officer ; 
but we cannot wait too long, and I send the a»ove sug- 

stion in the hope that something will be done—and 
, ae soon, to remedy what is indeed a disgrace to our 
profession and our country.— Yours faithfully, 


G. H. 
66 Church Road, Hove, Sussex. 
P.S.—If communications are sent to me, I will lay 
them before the Council at the next meeting. 


COLONIAL VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Sir,—It was with pleasure that many of your Colonial 
readers observed in your issue of July 10th, that the 
Parliamentary and General Purposes Committee have 
taken active steps to enquire into the conditions of 
service in the [.C.V.D. e wish our I.C.V.D. confreres 
every success in their endeavours. 

hy should the committee not extend its scope, and 
= some of the rest of us the help we so badly need ? 
hey would open their eyes if they knew the conditions 
of service of some of the Eastern departments. It is no 
exaggeration to call them heartrending and a disgrace to 
the profession. 

It is admitted by government officials in high places 
that the salary is not a living wage, even after long 
service, and those serving in’ the departments are com- 
pelled to take a corresponding social position. What 
this means in the East only those who have lived 
there know. In these times when the social status of 
the profession is, and rightly should be, well to the 
front, to have to accept a salary which relegates you to 
the oflicial and social back door in an Eastern land, 
breaks a man’s spirit and brings the profession into 
disrepute. 

I am “A voice calling in the wilderness.” Will that 
voice be heard? If something is not done soon the 
status of the profession here, which is already deep in 
the social and official mire, will be swallowed up to rise 
no more. It is no fault of the few who are bravely 
struggling against heavy odds, but we are a few only 
and can do nothing. 

Other departments are strongly backed by their 
organizations at home—may I ask what you are going 
to do for us? We are exhausted—are we to sink, or are 
you going to rescue us? It is due to us—both for our- 
selves and for the honour of our profession in the East 
which some of us are struggling to retain. If you value 
that honour, give us the help we so sorely need. If we 
do not receive reinforcements we are a doomed party. 


Yours faithfully, 


Aug. 25th. Far East. 


ACORN POISONING. 


Sir,—Your published account of acorn poisoning in 
the dog—a rare possibility—leads me to ask for in- 
formation as to the treatment of cattle so afflicted. In 
this county of Sussex, acorn poisoning is an annual 
trouble, particularly when the fruit of the oak falls 


early owing to high winds. ane 
zzari, it is stated that 


In the article _——_ M 
chemical analysis has already shoWn that 9% to 10% of 
tannic acid is contained in acorns. One would like to 
know in what book or publication, and on whose author- 
ity this is given, and further at what period was the 
analysis made, because the green fruit is found in prac- 
tice to do the mischief, and the ripe acorns may be fed 
to a equal amount without injury to stock. 

If tannic acid is the cause of poisoning, cannot 
we find an antidote more effectual than the remedies 
usually employed, and with such a poor measure of 
success ? 

Turning to our old friend “Finlay Dunn,” I find 
tannic acid prescribed as an antidote (Poisons and Anti- 
dotes, fol. 144 et seq.), for no less than 10 other poisons. 
One would like to know what amount of success has 
attended the administration of these ten to counteract 
acorn poisoning resulting from tannic acid ? 


Harotp LEENEy, 
85 St. Aubyn’s, Hove, Oct. 4th. 
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Sir,— Your translation of a record of Acorn Poisoning 
interests me from the fact that tannic acid is stated to 
be the cause of death. I have yet to learn that tannic 
acid is very poisonous to the dog, or that it will cause 
fatty degeneration of the myocardium, liver, and kidneys 
in two days. The dose is stated in this record to 
10 to 50 cg. or 1 to 2 grammes. I have given as much 
as 1 to 2 drams to dogs, varying in size from a small 
pekinese to a good sized terrier, on several occasions 
with no ill-effects. I have administered it in glycerine, 
as it is difficult to swallow. This is an antidote in acute 
strychnine poisoning. I think the cause of death in the 
case recorded must be sought from some other source.— 


G. H Livesey 


NEUROTOMY FOR SPAVIN. 


Sir,—In the report of the National Meeting which 
appeared in your issue of the 18th ult., it is stated that 
the animal on which tibial neurotomy was performed 
“has not benefited by the operation.” 

Such a bald statement may give some of your readers 
a wrong impression as to the value of neurotomy in 
spavin. The operation performed was the posterior 
tibial, which, contrary to the experience reported by 
some practitioners, has never in my hands been success- 
ful in relieving lameness caused by spavin. On the 
other hand, when jboth tibial nerves have been dealt 
with— Bossi’s operation—success has followed in every 
one of 30 animals a on. 

Consequently, when consulted, I always advise 
Bossi’s double neurotomy operation for incurable spavin 
ame ness.—- Yours, 


Glasgow, Oct., 1920. Davin 


RESEARCHES INTO BRAXY. 
By 8. H. Garces, ¥.R8.0.v.8., Principal, Glasgow Vet. Coll. 
(Abridged). 


The nature of braxy may be learned from almost any 
shepherd in any braxy area. It is a disease of sheep 
only, and almost confined to young sheep under a year 
old. It is characterised by the shortness and acutene:s 
of the attack, affected animals being only very rarely 
seen alive. The flock is apparently well in the evening, 
and yet one or two sheep are found dead the followin 
morning. The carcase is always tightly distended wit 
putrefactive pases, and on opening the abdomen a lar, 
quantity of blood-tinged fluid escapes. The stomach, 
bowels, and other organs are extensively discoloured, and 
the shepherd remarks on the great amount of “inflam- 
mation.” The carcase has the peculiar braxy odour, a 
sour odour. The flesh is considered a delicacy, being 
very tender. It is always the best and fattest of the 
flock which are attacked. No sheep has ever been known 
to recover. The disease is a seasonal one. Cases com- 
mence any time after the beginning of October, and cease 
to be numerous after the end of December. The num- 
bers of dead during a season are always greater after any 
change in the weather, mild to frost, or frost to mild 
again. An odd case or two may occur between January 
and October. 

Wider inquiry reveals that the disease has a marked 
regional distribution. It is prevalent in Iceland (where 
it was first studied), the West of Scotland, West of 
Ireland, to some extent in the most western of the 
counties of England and Wales, the West of Scandinavia, 
and probably it is the same disease which has been des- 
cribed in Tasmania, Victoria, New South Wales, and 


Western Australia. In Scotland the disease appears at 
its worst in Argyllshire. It is by no means common in 
Ayrshire, and it is rarely seen in the Eastern counties. 
In the islands off the West Coast the death-rate is none’ f 
On infected farms certain fields or woods can be generally 
pointed out as being the worst places for braxy, but it 
cannot be said that any general rule can be laid down 
incriminating any particular kind of land or vegetation, 
or land in any particular situation. On a braxy farm 
deaths may occur anywhere where the sheep graze. 

Braxy is not a new disease. It has been written 
about for over 100 years. The losses in the worst affected 
areas in Scotland are 20 per cent. The losses remain 
fairly constant in the different areas. Unlike the disease 
called trembling, there is no marked rise in deatb-rate 
up toa high maximum after a period of years and then 
a decline in the number of deaths, nor is there any tend- 
ency, as with trembling, for braxy to spread over ever- 
increasing areas. 

There is some cause for congratulation about a disease 
which remains what it always was and does not spread, 
but none the less the annual monetary loss is enormous. 
It is not alone the deaths that cause loss, but the expense 
to which the sheep farmer is put to try and avoid the 
disease. Vast numbers of hoggs have to be sent annually 
by steamer, rail, or read, or by all three, out of Argyll to 
winter in non-braxy counties in order to avoid unbear- 
able losses. In doing this, however, the sheep farmer 
has to bear the greatly increased loss amongst his hoggs 
from teembling on their return to their own land. The 
absence of the sheep from trembling-infected land means 
that their immunity to trembling has not been kept up 
by the bites of the few ticks which are to be found if 
diligently looked for in winter, and consequently there 
may be a loss of as many as 16 per cent. of hoggs from 
trembling when they return home. If the farmer could 
have his hoggs vaccinated in September to protect them 
during their first braxy season and so enable them, pro- 
vided there is suflicient grazing, to remain at home, the 
loss from trembling would to a large extent be avoided 
as well. All hoggs cannot, of course, be wintered at 
home, but in many cases the protected hoggs from farms 
where grazing is insuflicient might be sent to other braxy 
and trembling districts where grazing is more than 
sufticient. 

The need for finding a reliable preventive was realised 
in 1901, when a Departmental Committee was appointed 
to investigate braxy and louping-ill. The bacteriological 
work of this committee was done by then Professor of 
Pathology of Aberdeen University—the late Professor 
Hamilton. The committee reported the results of its 
work in 1906 in a very voluminous report. Briefly, 
Hamilton’s conclusion was that the actual cause of 
braxy is a bacillus which he found in the peritoneal 
(abdominal cavity) fluid of sheep which had died of the 
disease. This conclusion corresponded with the earlier 
conclusion of Neilsen, a Norwegian, working on the 
disease in Norway in 1688, who found the bacillus in the 
wall of the stomach, and even penetrating into the tis- 
sues of the body. There is nothing to lead us to suppose 
— Nielsen dealt with any but sheep which had died of 

raxy. 

Hamilton’s conclusions also corresponded with 
Jensen’s ideas. Jensen worked in Denmark, where 
there is no braxy, on material obtained from I[celand. 
The material used was pieces of kidney substance, re- 
moved from sheep which had died of braxy, dried and 
despatched to Denmark. In this kidney substance the 
spores of a bacillus were found, and from these a bacillus 
was grown and a vaccine manufactured. This vaccine 
was issued from Denmark from 1897 onwards for use in 
Iceland, and it is said to have reduced the disease to a 
death-rate, on the worst infected farms, of 2 or 3 per 
cent. Jensen found the same organism in sanlier 
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material from Scandinavia, Faroe Islands, and from parts 
of Germany. 

The work of Tokishige, Professor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at the ge | of Tokio, was done, not in Japan, 
but in Munich, with material supplied by Professor 
Kitt. Tokishige worked at the production of immunity 
in braxy. His work, however, adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the cause of the disease, as he did not get 
his material from braxy cases in the field, but worked 
with the above mentioned kidney substance from sheep 
which had died. : 

The same bacillus, which might for convenience sake 
be termed Nielsen’s bacillus, was found by Gilruth in 
1911 when working on braxy as it occurs in Australasia. 
He too found it in sheep which were found dead of the 
disease. 

This ends the case which can be made out for the 
finding of the socalled braxy bacillus, or, better, 
Neilsen’s bacillus. The Department of Agriculture in 
Ireland accepted Hamilton’s work in Scotland. Hamil- 
ton’s vaccine, which he introduced in Scotland, led to 
some disastrous results. As modified and used in 
Ireland some success has been claimed for it. 

[The writer animadverts strongly on the fallacies in 
the work of Hamilton and M‘Gowan, the result of work- 
ing on dead animals only | ; 

Dead animals of any species are of little value 
for the purposes of investigation, but dead sheep are of 
less value for this purpose than any other species of 
animal, and a sheep which has died of braxy is most 
certainly quite useless as a means of determining the 
cause of death. The reason for this is that sheep, whose 
temperature is 102 or 103 degrees Fahrenheit in health 
and 105 or 107 in disease, have a warm fleece which re- 
tains the body heat after death, and so hastens decom- 
position. Another reason for early decomposition in 
sheep is the facility with which bacteria from the bowels 
are able to penetrate the system. This penetration may 
even take place before death, as the writer was able to 
show when working upon another disease of sheep in 
the Peruvian Andes. It was found that the bacillus 
coli, a common gas-forming organism in the bowels, 
could be demonstrated in the peritoneal fluid of some 
sick sheep an hour or two before death would have 
occurred naturally. If putrefaction has commenced in 
sheep the putrefactive bacteria mask the actual causal 
bacterium, and the investigator simply does not know 
where he stands in regard to his findings. 

The next noteworthy article on braxy is to be found 
in the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society for 1916, entitled “An enquiry into Braxy,” by 
Dr. M‘Gowan, who did his work at the Royal College of 
Physicians’ Laboratory, Edinburgh, the work being 
financed by the Development Commission and the High- 
land and Agricultural Society. This report occupies 
some 87 pages of print. It deals with the history of 


braxy, and reviews Hamilton’s work, It gives its 


’s_ vi d he dicpac 
that t e actual cause 1s a bacterium 
which is termed the Bacillus bipolaris septicus ovam— 


i say, a bacillus of the well-known bipolar type 
ag ceptionmia in sheep (living in the blood of 
sheep), or, again, that braxy is a disease rer gee, to 
the Hzemorrhagic septicemia group of bacteria. t 
to be noted, however, that according to M any | the 
bipolar bacterium is the cause of conditions in sheep 
without any resemblance to braxy—for example, | — 
sickness” in lambs and “ Head-grit ” in lambs, in ws 
of which diseases he has discovered it. Also, bracken- 
poisoning in cattle is nothing more or less than Hiemor- 

i iczemia. 
has had considerable experience with that 
disease known as hemorrhagic septicsemia of cattle in 
India, and termed barbone in Italy, caused by a bipolar 


bacillus. It occurs in sheep in a comparatively chronic 
form in the United States. It is questionable whether 
hemorrhagic septiczemia occurs in this country. It has 
not been demonstrated. 

Dr. Hamilton’s pitfall was his want of knowledge of 
the facility with which putrefactive invasion in sheep 
occurs. Dr. M‘Gowan’s pitfall was his failure to recog- 
nise that bipolar organisms. can be cultivated from the 
carcase of any sheep which has died, and especially if 
one looks for them in the lungs or their neighbourhood. 
The bipolar organism is just as much a putrefactive 
organism as any of those described by Hamilton, and 
the presence of this type of bacillus does not mean that 
it was the cause of the disease nor that the sheep 
suffered from hemorrhagic septicemia. There is only 
one way of establishing the existence of hemorrhagic 
septicemia in sheep in this country, and that is to find 
the bipolar organisin in the blood of the living animal, 
or of an animal killed for the purpose of diagnosis. 

M‘Gowan’s discovery of a bipolar organism as the 
cause of head-grit was made from a lamb’s head (from 
an animal which died of the disease) received by him 
through the post. Had he ever made a post-mortem 
examination of an entire head-grit lamb’s carcase he 
might have learned differently. In the case of the discov- 
ery of a bipolar organism in grass-sickness, the work rests 
on the basis of ten cases in lambs whose first sign of 
anything amiss was to be found dead. Had he worked 
with live cases he might have recognised what is a new 
and a serious disease in Scotland. 

The P ain fact is that braxy never had the remotest 
resemblance to septicemia, and no one 
acquainted with the latter disease could ever have con- 
fused it with the former. 

The most recent contribution to the literature on 
braxy is that of Professor Dakin, Professor of Biology, 
late of the University of Western Australia, but now of 
the University of Liverpool. His article appears in the 
July issue of the Scottish Journal of Agriculture. 
Professor Dakin has seen one or two live cases of a 
‘ braxy-like disease ” in West Australia, and since then 
he has visited those who are engaged in trying to solve 
the braxy problem. Knowing considerably more of past 
researches than has been related here, the writer thinks 
one cannot blame the farmer for remarking, in regard to 
a certain type of investigation, “ Nothing is ever likely 
to come of it as far as [ can see.” 

It is with feelings of profound relief that one turns to 
the work of Dodd, a veterinarian at work in Australia 
Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, 

arch, 1918). He has been working upon a dissase of 
sheep in the Southern Highlands of New South Wales 
known as “ Black Disease,” and one which, in so far as 
the nature of the trouble is concerned, is indistinguish- 
able from braxy. Dodd went to great trouble in order 
to get live cases, camping out amongst the sheep and 
Some of which he destroyed for examination gnd 0 
he watched till they died, and then examined them. 
Dodd’s conclusions are in close agreement with the 
writer’s and will be referred to later. . 

The writer now comes to an account of the work in 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland in so far as it has 
been able to proceed. The writer came here late in 
September, 1917, when the braxy season for that year 
was about to commence. The first thing to be done was 
to fit up a central laboratory in the Glasgow haanege st 
College and collect equipment—no easy matter at that 

riod of the war. From the first the qo of money 
* been an almost insuperable obstacle. The Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland were to pay for the fitting up 
of the laboratory, and the sum of £500 had been sanc- 
tioned, hardly enough to pay for the necessary fixtures, 
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plomting, etc., leaving nothing for equipment. After 
ong delays the sum of £1000 was d to, and the 
Govenors of the College understood that the Board of 
Agriculture would pay the working expenses of the re- 
search work. In order to have funds with which to 
carry on preliminaries, the Govenors made an appeal to 
— and others, and succeeded in raising about 

600. 

During the braxy season of 1917, therefore, no research 
work whatsoever could be carried out, as there was no 
equipment to work with. 

In the — of 1918 it became apparent to the writer 
that the laboratory would be sufficiently equipped for 
work to commence in the coming braxy season, and he 
made an appeal to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
for a trained laboratory assistant to do the routine 
laboratory technique in connection with the investiga- 
tion. Although the writer had a suitable man in view, 
he only received authority for his appointment in time 
for him to begin work in January, 1919, coinciding 
with the end of the 1918 braxy season. As _ the 
writer was busily engaged throughout that season 
in reorganising the Glasgow Veterinary College, 
opportunities for him to live and work at the centres 
where braxy is at its worst, and to obtain live cases, did 
not arise. 

For the 1918 braxy season arrangements were made 
with reliable observers amongst the flock-masters and 
shepherds to keepa sharp look-out for live cases. In- 
structions were given as to how to proceed, and tubes of 
preservative solution were supplied for the collection of 
the specified material to be sent to the laboratory for 
examination. The flocks were to be kept under careful 
observation, especially in the late afternoon or early 
evening, and any hogg showing anything unusual was to 
be watched and brought in if possible to see if the illness 
developed. The hogg wasto be observed until very 
seriously ill, and then destroyed by bleeding, skinned 
immediately, and opened. Any portion of stomach or 
bowel showing any discolouration was to be cut out and 
placed in a tube of solution. The heart was to be cut 
open and washed and any discoloured portion sent. Also 
a piece of kidney, liver, and spleen were in all cases to 
be sent, and anything else which to the farmer appeared 
to be unusual. 

For the 1919 braxy season similar arrangements were 
made with the farmers, but there were more of them 
assisting. It was still impossible for the writer to make 
any but flying visits to the braxy areas, but he was 
fortunately able to place his trained assistants at Tay- 
nuilt with a certain amount of equipment in order to 
await cases. Through the kindness of Mr. T. Martin 
Macdonald very suitable accommodation was put at our 
disposal for a local laboratory, and every effort was made 
locally to obtain cases of braxy alive. The flocks in the 
neighbourhood were very carefully watched by experi- 
and whee ang hogg was noticed actin 

ratory, either carried in h r hurried in Bh 
oto from a y hand or hurried in by 

@ result of the above arrangements 20 cases 
been observed alive—4 in 1918 and 16 in 1919. Tighises 
of the cases were destroyed by bleeding for the purpose 
of examination and investigation, one case was watched 
till at its last gasp and then bled, and one died on its 
motor journey and was opened and examined an hour 
after death. Of the 18 which were destroyed 5 were 
done by the writer’s assistant, who madea very complete 
series of cultural experiments with a view to obtainin 
the causal organism of the disease in culture. It wil 
suffice here if the writer details the main results and 


mean which can be drawn from the observations 


The symptoms shown were as follows :—The animal 
stands away from its fellows or lags behind the others 
when the flock is driven. Itis obviously uneasy, getting 
up and lying down again in a restless manner, moving 
about with a sort of trailing step and a dejected appear- 
ance, and eating nothing. Illness becomes rapidly more 
marked. There is arching of the back, and the abdomen 
becomes more and more swollen and distended with 
gases. The animal is obviously in acute and ever- 
increasing abdominal pain, often bleating loudly and 
grinding its teeth. Breathing becomes rapid and shallow, 
and the animal foams at the mouth. There may be 
efforts as though to vomit. The animal is a miserable 
object of pity to all onlookers. It collapses in the course 
of a few hours, the eyes dim, and death ensues 
without much struggle. e have always known that 
death must take place in less than 12 hours. One of 
the above cases was watched for five hours and then 
—_ at a time when it looked like living for a few 
hours longer. Another case—the one which was watched 
till death—was seen to be not very lively at 3 p.m., and 
it died an hour after daybreak. Another case was 
slightly ailing at midday, and failing fast at 345 p.m. 
when destroyed. Yet another was slightly ill at 8.30 
a.m., and failing fast just before noon. 

There is one lesion—and one lesion only, which is 
constantly present ia all cases. That lesion is an area of 
intense inflammation in the fourth stomach. The patch 
is of a deep purple colour. As would be expected in 
such an acute disease running constantly to a fatal 
termination; there are other lesions, but these are slight, 
and not constantly present in all cases, and therefore 
be considered in the same light as the fourth stomach 
lesion. The latter can be seen from the peritoneal 
(outer) surface before opening the stomach, and it is 
seldom as large as the palm of the hand, and it is near 
to the pyloric end (bowel end) of the stomach. 

In stained sections of the affected wall of the stomach 
under the microscope there is seen to be considerable 
bacterial invasion and intense congestion with blood, and 
the tissues show a large invasion with leucocytes—cells 
brought — by the blood to attack the invading 
bacteria. The whole microscopic appearance indicates 
and bears out what one might know from the naked-eye 
appearance, namely, that this is the point of attack of 
the braxy bacterium, and here the place where the body 
is endeavouring to defend itself. 

The only other lesion in any way constant is more or 
less of an excess of ‘peritoneal fluid, which is usually 
somewhat turbid, the quantity standing in relation to 
the length of the illness. Less frequently there is a con- 
gested and hemorrhagic condition of the heart muscle 
under the endocardium (the lining of the heart). 

The post-mortem picture is most strikingly different. 

The next remarkable feature is that in the five cases 
in which a series of cultural experiments were made in 
no cane was a growth of | ey bacterium obtained 

ith the evcanti illn ij in one in 
this may be ruled account, and an 
found in the lymphatic glands, a normal occurrence) 
This shows that in braxy the causal bacterium does not 
penetrate beyond the wall of the stomach in the living 
animal, _The bacterium, whatever it may be, appears to 
produce its effect by multiplying in the stomach wall 
and there forming toxins which get into the system with 
— Again, — is the difference here 

amilton’s an i i 
which owans ‘results with cases 
e two now definitely established f i 
efforts to secure live cases and to draw conclusions from 
them only. Fortunately the writer’s conclusions thus 
far do not have to stand alone. In 1916 Jensen in Den- 
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mark published the results of the examination of the 
fourth stomachs of ten sheep. These cases were observed 
alive in Iceland, the stomachs removed after slaughter 
and forwarded in preservative to Jensen in Denmark. 
Jensen’s description of the stomach lesion found in all 
ten cases is in agreement with what the writer found. 
So braxy in Scotland, England, and Ireland (for the 
writer’s material came from all three) is the same disease 
exactly as braxy in Iceland. This settles another de- 
batable point. The absence of bacteria in the writer’s 
cases agrees with the work of Dodd, previously referred 
to. The writer is in very close agreement with Dodd’s 
final results. The latter says—“ No conclusion of any 
value is to be drawn in connection with black disease 
from the cultivation of bacteria from animals found 
dead.” Dodd’s article records how he has been unable 
to cultivate bacteria from live cases. He also in the 
majority of cases mentions the lesion in the fourth 
stomach, leaving no doubt in the writer’s mind that black 
disease in Australia is identical with braxy here. 

Thus far the writer is in very close agreement with 
both Jensen and Dodd, but in regard to the bacteria in 
stained sections of the stomach wall there is not the 
same eement. Jensen records that in all his ten 
cases Nielsen’s bacillus was found in pure culture in the 
altered wall of the stomach. This is certainly nct so 
with the writer’s cases, where the bacterial invasion is 
not uniform for all cases. In many of the cases, in fact, 
no bacteria resembling Nielsen’s bacillus can be found 
at all, and in these the bacilli are long, wavy, and faintly 
staining, resembling the bacillus of necrosis. Dodd 
agrees with the writer that Nielsen’s bacillus is not to be 
found in the tissues of animals dealt with immediately 
after they are dead. It is just possible that the stomachs 
forwarded to Jensen from Iceland may not have been 
put into preservative immediately the slaughtered sheep 
were opened, and this would account for the difference. 

From all this we may conclude that—Braxy is now 
known to be a definite disease, with definite symptoms, 
course, and termination, and a definite post-mortem 
appearance. It can no longer be looked upon as a 
shepherd’s term for a mere collection of indefinite 
conditions. 

The cause of the disease has been definitely located in 
the wall of the fourth stomach, but it has not yet been 
isolated in pure culture. 

The future of the research work is entirely a question 
of funds and assistance. The Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland promised support for this work, but further aid 
was not received after contributing the £1000 for the 
fitting up of the laboratory, which actually cost over 
£1300. Until August, 1920, the only other Government 
help received was part payment of the writer’s salary 

payment of the salary of his one laboratory assist- 
ant, The experience of the governors of the Glasgow 
Veterinary College in begging help for the research 
work has been one long story of delays and discourage- 
ments. The ition has now been relieved to some 
extent by sanction from Government of part of the re- 
search grant and part of the assistance asked for. 

What is wanted in Scotland, to get research into ani- 
mal diseases properly established, is the assistance of 
two experienced qualified whole-time veterinarians, 
specialists in research, whose experience of animal con- 
tagious diseases is the result of actual acquaintance with 
them in the many different countries where they are to 
be found ; two trained whole-time laboratory assistants, 
a laboratory boy, men to care for the experimental ani- 
mals, and a clerk to keep records of ths work done. 
This will involve a salary bill of not less than £2000 
annually. There must in addition be funds for the pur- 
chase and keep of experimental animals, for travelling 
expenses, and for renewals and additions to equipment. 
Great progress cannot be expected until there are whole- 


time researeh assistants who can, under the guidance 
and supervision of their chief, work at the centres 
where diseases actually occur, as well as at the central 
research laboratory. 
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Diseased Meat—Imprisonment. 


At Pontefract West Riding Police Court, Walter 
Marshall, pork butcher, Kirkby Lane, was charged with 
being in ssion of a pig which was unfit for human 
food e was also charged with impeding Inspector 
T. S. Finn in the execution of his duty. Walter Hop- 
kinson, butcher, Market-street, was charged as being the 
owner of the registered slaughter-house in which the pig 
was found. r. Arthur Willey, prosecuted for the 
Hemsworth Rural Council, and Mr. Guy Clayton Smith 
defended Marshall. 

Mr. Willey said the Rural Council regarded this as a 
very serious case. Mr. Finn, as a result of a surprise 
visit, found that Marshall had killed and dressed ready 
for selling a pig which was in a horribly diseased state. 
If he had not paid this visit there was no doubt the car- 
case would have been sold either in pork-pies, sausages, 
or in other form, and the consequences to those pur- 
chasing would have been very serious. The defendant 
Marshall made matters worse by so threatening Mr. 
Finn as to cause him to leave afraid and without finish- 
ing his examination of the carcase. The maximum 
penalty on each charge was £20, or three months’ im- 
prisonment, and he asked the Bench to consider whether 
a fine would meet so serious a case. 

Thomas §. Finn, a nuisance inspector under the 
Hemsworth Rural Council, spoke to visiting Hopkinson’s 
slaughter-house on the afternoon of July 19th. Mar- 
shall and a man named Lewis were there. Witness 
found two perfectly good pigs killed and dressed ready 
for cutting up, and in another part of the slaughter- 
house he found a third pig. This was obviously ina 
diseased state. The pluck of this pig had been thrown 
on to a manure-heap, and when it was recovered and 
examined witness found it full of disease. The rest of 
the carcase was wet, dropsical and emaciated, and when 
it was alive Marshall must have known the pig was 
ailing. He admitted to witness that when killed it had 
“a bellyful of water.” Marshall said he had bought 
the animal from a man in Victoria-street for £6, and 
had decided to kill it because it would not feed. On 
witness asking for the head to be cut open, Marshall 
told him he would cut his —— head off. Marshall used 
further threatening language, and flourished a knife. He 
said he had to keep such —— as witness, and that he 
(Marshall) knew what was fit to eat. The head was at 
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length cut open, and witness found that the glands 
were d Marshal] then spat on his hands, 
fastened the door and said he would —— well finish 
witness. Witness was unable to finish his examination 
but went again the next day, seized the carcase, and had 
it condemned by Mr. Watmough, a magistrate. 
. In cross-examination, witness denied that he at- 
tempted to bully Marshall. The latter did ask him to 
8 properly, but there was no need for the request. 
nswering Mr. Lilley, witness said that when the car- 
case was seized, Marshall asked if he could keep the feet 
and sell them. 

Nuisance Inspector McAllister, and Dr. Wiltshire 
Medical Officer of Health for Hemsworth, confirme 
Finn’s evidence as to the pig being badly diseased and 
totally unfit for human food. 

Mr. S. Wharam, M.k&.c.v.s., Leeds, said the carcase was 
dropsical and tuberculous, and if the pig had not been 
killed it would have died in a week’s time. It would 
have been dangerous to have sold any part of it, and 

robably an epidemic of dysentery or diarrhcea would 
en followed the eating of the fiesh. Any practical 
_ must have known the pig was unhealthy when 

ive. 
Hopkinson said he knew nothing about the case until 
the day after the inspector’s visit. On the day the pi 
were killed he was away at Hull all day. He lent his 
slaughter-house to Marshall and two other butchers, and 
received no rent from them. He did not see why he 
should have been brought into the case. 

Mr. Willey and the Chairman (Mr. aye ae’ pointed 
out to this defendant that as owner of the slaughte-house 
there was an obligation on him to see that the food killed 
and prepared there was fit for human consumption, 
otherwise abuses might be rife. 

— said he had not realised such obligation 
ore. 

Marshall, on oath, said he knew as soon as he killed 
the pig that something was wrong, and he threw the 
pluck away because of this. He had no intention of 
selling any part of the carcase unless he had the inspec- 
tor’s consent, and he would have sent for Finn if the 
latter had not called. When Mr. Finn did come he 
assumed his “usual bull-dog manner,” and ordered 
witness to cut the pig’s head open. Witness did not 
threaten Finn at all. Witness asked Finn to speak 


civilly, and he then would do what he asked him. He 
did not say he would cut Finn’s —— head off. He had 


no intention of sellin 
e finished dressing the 


Cross-examined— 
pig when Finn arrived, and he had thrown the pluck 


away because it wasno good. The pluck was the first 
thing the inspector would have asked to see if he had 
been sent for. 

Arthur Henry Lewis, who was assisting Marshall at 
the time, said Marshall told him when he had killed the 
pig that it was no good. Witness did not hear Marshall 
threaten the inspector. Mr. Finn’s manner was anything 
but pleasant, and this caused Marshall to get excited. 

The Bench retired to consider their decision. On their 
return, the Chairman said the public health must be 
protected and safeguarded. If this sort of thing went on 
no one could say what amount of disease might be 
spread. The case against Marshall was very serious, and 
on the first charge he would be sent to prison in the 
second division for one month. He would also have to 

y £3 11s. 6d. costs for impeding the inspector. The 

nch believed Hopkinson, but as the owner of a regis- 
tered slaughter-house he should have exercised better 
supervision. He would be fined £3—TZhe Times 
(Hemsworth) Aug. 30th. 


Personal. 


Broome.—On the 20th Sept. at a Nursing Home, 

+ to Catherine Elizabeth (née Jordan), the wife of 

. D. Broome, M.R.C.v.8., of 51 Berners Street, Ipswich, 
the gift of a daughter. 


OBITUARY. 


Tuomas WILLIAMS, M.R.c.V.S., Great Malvern, Worcester- 
shire. Graduated Lond : Jan. 1878. 


Died at Upton-on Severn, 29th Sept., aged 70. 
Epwin J AMEs NICHOLSON, M.R.C.V.S , Bridlington, Yorks, 


Edin: Dec. 1909. 
Died 29th Sept., aged 35. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Rabies. Foot- ) 
_———— | Anthrax | and-Mouth | Glanders.t ee Swine Fever. 
Cases ange. 
Ont- | Ani! Out- | Ani- | | ani, 
Period. |breaks| mals, | Out- | Ani- reaks| mals, S0ab.| Out- | Slaugh- 
reaks| mals, breaks | tered. * 
<j (a) (a) (d) (d) (d) (a) 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended Oct. 2 6 8 1 182 30 34 3 20 10 
1919 | >| 9 2| 33! 471 10] 44 21 
a 1918 | 8 3 3 1 | 14 33] 46 1 29 9 
verse 1917 1 2 1 6} 12 19 2 25 6 
Total for $0 weeks, 1920 23 321 | 390 | 75 | 9784 10| 17] 3166 | 52937] 322] 1597 | 618 
1919 31153 | 200 | 28 | 1593] 21| 5414199 8396] 2935] 1751 814 
cy 1918 |15/| 114192 | 292 2 | 22 25 70 | 3602 | 6775 | 261 | 1094 437 
1917 | 349 | 398 | 22| 41] 1969 | 3758] 416] 1818 788 


(a Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Oct. 5, 1920 


Nors.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


t Counties affected, animals attacked :— 


Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 


